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met the centinel [sic]. [79] It was an intelligent young soldier who showed us
round the castle, and very civil, as I always find soldiers to be. He had not
anything particularly interesting to show, nor very much to say about it; and
what he did say, so far as it referred to the history of the castle, was probably
apocryphal. The castle has an inner and outer ward, on the descent of the
hill, and included within the circuit of the exterior wall. Having been always
occupied by soldiers, it has not been permitted to- assume the picturesque
aspect of a ruin, but the buildings of the interior have either been constantly
repaired, as they required it; or have been taken down when past repair. We
saw a small part of the tower where Mary Queen of Scots was confined, on
her first coming to England; these remains consist only of a portion of a
winding stone-staircase, at which we peeped through a window. The keep is
very large and massive, and no doubt old, in its inner substance. We ascended
to the castle-walls, and looked out over the river, towards the Scottish hills,
which are visible in the distance; the Scottish border being not more than eight
or nine miles off. Carlisle Castle has stood many sieges, and witnessed many
battles under its walls. There are now, on its ramparts, only some half-a-dozen
old fash[8o]ioned guns, which our soldier told us had gone quite out of use
in these days; they were long iron twelve pounders, with one or two carronades.
The soldier was of an artillery regiment, and wore the Crimean medal; he
said the garrison now here consists only of about twenty men, all of whom
had served in the Crimea, like himself. They seem to lead a very dull and
monotonous life, as indeed it must be, without object, or much hope, or any
great enjoyment of the present, like prisoners, as indeed they are. Our guide
showed us, on the rampart, a place where the soldiers had been accustomed to
drop themselves down, at night, hanging by their hands from the top of the
wall, and alighting on their feet close beside the path on the outside. The
height seemed at least that of an ordinary house; but the soldier said that,
nine times out of ten, the fall might be ventured without harm; and he spoke
from experience, having himself got out of the Castle in this manner. The place
is now boarded up, so as to make egress difficult or impossible.

The castle, after all, was not particularly well worth seeing. The soldier's
most romantic story was of a daughter of Lord Scroope, a former governor
of the Castle when Mary of Scotland was confined here. She attempted to
assist [81] the Queen in escaping, but was shot dead in the gateway, by the
warder; and the soldier pointed out the very spot where the poor young lady fell
and died; all [of] which would be very interesting, were there a word of
truth in the story. But we liked our guide for his intelligence, simplicity, and
for the pleasure which he seemed to take, as an episode of his dull daily life,
in talking to strangers. He observed that the castle walls were solid (and
indeed there was breadth enough to drive a coach and four along the top) but
the artillery of the Crimea would have shelled them into ruins in a very few
hours. When we got back to the guard-house, he took us inside and showed
the dismal and comfortless rooms where soldiers are confined for drunkenness